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SOME DIFFICULTIES IN CURRENT VALUE THEORY 


ITH the traditional difficulties arising in connection with 

theories of value or of good we are all familiar; and it is, of 
course, Obvious that even at the present time there is occasionally 
disagreement among philosophers in regard to the proper solution 
of these stubborn puzzles. That we do have a solution seems, how- 
ever, a matter of general agreement, even though no one solution is 
accepted by unanimous choice. Since I have no new difficulties to 
present, and since every philosopher seems in some way or another 
to have solved the old difficulties to his satisfaction, the only justifica- 
tion I can have for making my personal problems public is the hope 
that the unusual appearance of naiveté in a philosophical journal 
may be amusing. 

To begin with, I assume that we all want to know how to choose 
among the possible actions that seem to be open; and if to choose 
rightly is to be moral, I suppose we might assume that we want to 
be moral. According to Professor Fite, ‘‘morality is the self-con- 
scious living of life’’ or ‘‘to be moral is to know what you are doing”’ 
(Moral Philosophy, p. 3). Consequently, the problem seems to be, 
how does one proceed in order to know what he is doing. Such is 
the problem; but Professor Fite seems to regard this statement, not 
as a problem, but as the solution, since he goes on to say that the 
view that to be moral is to know what you are doing is a humanistic, 
as compared with an absolutistic or authoritarian, doctrine (1bid., 
p. 5). 

He tells us further that his view may be contrasted with the in- 
strumental view ; and in contrast to the view that thought is a means 
for action, the critical view looks for the realization of life in reflec- 
tion itself (ibid., p. 105). Since life is to be realized in reflection, 
the problem may perhaps be stated in another way by asking what 
constitutes reflection. If reflection is to be distinguished from a bare 
awareness we may guess that reflection involves a task, the selection 
of the valid or the valuable and the rejection of the invalid or value- 
less, and the finding and consideration of reasons for and against. 
Presumably reflection attempts to reach a goal; and though its goal 
may never be reached, though reflection may be potentially infinite, 
does it not, unless it falls into error, cut a path in the direction of its 
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goal? And may we not ask Professor Fite to show us the path, or 
at least to give us sailing orders? 

That reflection does involve a duality Professor Fite seems to 
admit when he says that ‘‘there must be an objectively real quality 
in any genuine morality, even though we refuse to abide by any 
objective ‘criterion’ ’’ (ibid., p. 177). To assist us in keeping the 
correct path Professor Fite gives us the advice that we be alive to 
the questions to which our position is open and be prepared to meet 
them. If we know the objections that may be raised and how to meet 
them, then our reflection is objective (ibid., pp. 178 ff.). Whether 
or not this puts the cart before the horse, it does bring out the 
problem. In order to foresee objections, we must be able to know 
what objections are relevant ; and in order to meet objections we must, 
presumably, be able to give reasons for our position. How, then, in 
the matter of conduct or of choice in regard to conduct are we to 
distinguish between what is relevant and what is not; and what rea- 
sons can we give for our choices? Presumably if we know what rea- 
sons we can give to meet objections, we shall know what reasons to 
use as basis for our choice. Are there any reasons, and if there are, 
what are some of them? 

Professor Fite tells us to be prepared to meet objections, but 
does not tell us how. Perhaps we may be justified in deserting him 
to look elsewhere. According to Professor Dewey, ‘‘ possession and 
enjoyment of goods passes insensibly and inevitably into appraisal. 
. . . Enjoyment ceases to be a datum and becomes a problem”’ (Ez- 
perience and Nature, p. 398). Since our problem is to find out how 
to appraise, this sounds promising. On the same page, however, we 
find the statement that ‘‘value as such, even things having value, 
can not in their immediate existence be reflected upon; they either 
are or are not; are or are not enjoyed’’ (ibid., p. 398). Since our 
justification of our choices would presumably be in terms of values, 
it seems that our choice, after all, must be based, not upon reflection, 
but simply upon recognition. ‘‘Values are values, things imme- 
diately having certain intrinsic qualities. Of them as values there 
is, accordingly, nothing to be said; they are what they are’’ (ibid, 
p. 396). It appears, however, that though we can say nothing about 
values themselves, we can investigate ‘‘their generative conditions 
and the consequences to which they give rise’’ (id.) ; and ‘‘the busi- 
ness of moral theory is not at all with consummations and goods as 
such, but with discovery of the conditions and consequences of their 
appearance’’ (ibid., p. 433). 

Our problem seems very much simplified. Professor Dewey @& 
sures us that if we meet up with any values we shall infallibly recog- 
nize them, since they are what they are; and we may feel confident, 
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doubtless, that if we find any we may discover, by applying the 
experimental or statistical methods used in the sciences, the condi- 
tions and consequences of their appearance. Where, then, shall we 
find values? Professor Dewey tells us that ‘‘whenever the activities 
of the constituent parts of an organized pattern of activity are of 
such a nature as to conduce to the perpetuation of the patterned 
activity, there exists the basis of sensitivity. . . . Responses are not 
merely selective, but are discriminatory, in behalf of some results 
rather than others. .. . Thus with organization, bias becomes in- 
terest, and satisfaction a good or value and not a mere satiation of 
wants or repletion of deficiencies’’ (ibid., p. 256). Apparently in 
order to find values we must find organized activity such that the 
parts of the activity help to keep the activity going. The operation 
of a self-stoking furnace equipped with a thermostat seems to fit the 
requirements exactly. At any rate, I suspect Professor Dewey of 
having used value in a meaning that I did not have in mind; be- 
cause it does not seem to me that there is any reason why I should 
spend any time trying to arrange conditions so as to generate or- 
ganized activities with parts which will perpetuate the activities. 

Perhaps, however, since Professor Dewey says that values either 
are or are not, either are or are not enjoyed, he means that some- 
times we enjoy things and sometimes we do not, and that when 
we do, our problem is simply to hold on to the things that we do 
enjoy. If he means this I hardly see why he should confuse us by 
talking of values. Moreover, since we enjoy things and events, 
and not values, presumably we have no need of moral theory, since 
the various sciences attempt to find the consequences and generative 
conditions of things and events. At least, however, Professor Dewey 
furnishes us a reason to advance in answer to objections to our 
choices. We can say, ‘‘I enjoy this, and I feel sure that I under- 
stand its consequences and causes.’ 

Why should we be concerned with consequences? The reason 
would be apparently that the consequences might involve negative 
enjoyment or loss of other enjoyments. If this be so, how shall we 
choose between enjoyments? Are they all alike and of the same 
size? In connection with this point it seems relevant to quote a 
comment made by Professor Dewey in Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics, not 
to show that Professor Dewey has changed his views (since that is 
immaterial), but because the comment seems both relevant and 
valid. ‘‘There is no way of estimating amounts of future satisfae- 
tion, the relative intensity and weight of future possible pain and 
pleasure experiences, except upon the basis of present tendencies, 
the habitual aims and interests, of the person. The only way to 
estimate the relative amount ... of a future ‘lot’ of pleasure or 
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pain, is by seeing how agreeable to present disposition are certain 
anticipated consequences, themselves not pleasures or pains at all” 
(Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 276). Shall we say, then, Find out 
what the consequences will be and then let your disposition take care 
of the decision! Or since taking account of consequences may itself 
be a matter of disposition, shall we say simply, let our disposition and 
tendencies take care of both the foreseeing and the deciding? 

In a human being a tendency is presumably an interest. Accord- 
ing to its subtitle, Professor Perry’s General Theory of Value con- 
strues the meaning and basic principles of value in terms of interest, 
Since our search for value seems to have led us to interests, perhaps 
Professor Perry can tell us what to do with our interests. 

We are looking for value. In the first place, according to Pro- 
fessor Perry, we must look for generic value before we attempt to say 
what comparative value is. That is, before we define better and 
worse we must find what better and worse have in common. By 
analogy we might say that before we define longer and shorter we 
should have to define length. It might seem, on the contrary, that 
to begin with we should discover the better and the worse, the longer 
and the shorter, before we attempt to define value and length; but 
perhaps we may let this question pass and follow where Professor 
Perry leads. Professor Perry himself raises the next difficulty. 
Unless we already know what value means and therefore do not 
need to investigate, we must presumably collect instances of value 
and see what they have in common. But how can we collect and 
select instances if we do not have the category to use as a principle 
of selection? Since this same logical difficulty arises in connection 
with all other investigations, we need not settle it; but it is worth 
keeping in mind to remind us that perhaps Professor Perry will 
superimpose value on the instances rather than find the meaning of 
value in them. 

Since we do not know what value is and have consequently no 
instances of it, we may start by considering what relation it might 
have to some other factor. At random we may select interest as 
the other factor; and it seems apparent that value may have no 
important relation to interest, it may be the qualified object of in- 
terest, it may be the object of qualified interest, or it may be any 
object of any interest. For good and sufficient reasons Professor 
Perry rejects the first three possibilities. It is not possible here to 
go into the reasons for such rejection, except for the consideration 
of one point which seems to be important. According to Professor 
Perry, we must reject the view that values are indefinable or simple 
qualities or relations which we find in objects. The reason for 
rejecting this view is that, while value might be an empirical quality 
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like yellow, we do not as a matter of fact find such an empirical 
quality ; and the more we scrutinize our value experiences the more 
clearly is value dissociated from objects and located in the attitudes 
of the subject (cf., General Theory of Value, pp. 28 ff.). This argu- 
ment certainly seems conclusive, but suppose we see where it leads. 
If we may make correct judgments about value, then presumably 
the value dealt with must in some sense belong to the object about 
whose value we are judging. Professor Perry seems to admit this, 
in that to defend himself from the charge of relativism he insists 
that though we define value as relative to interest, we do not define 
value as exclusively relative to the present interest of the judge 
(ibid., p. 130). If we may correctly ascribe value to something other 
than the present interest of the judge, then presumably we are 
finding value, not in the attitude of the person judging, but in an 
empirical object. The object to which value belongs may indeed be 
a certain relation between an interest and its object ; but one suspects 
that the chief reason for asserting this last proposition is that when 
one speaks of interest one feels that he is avoiding the difficulty 
raised by Professor Perry in regard to whether we do find value in 
objects. Perhaps we need not stop to analyze the question of 
whether or not value is indefinable. Whether or not it is indefinable, 
Professor Perry’s contention holds, that empirically it seems doubt- 
ful whether we actually do find such a thing as value, at least with 
sufficient unanimity to give us confidence in the finding. Shall we 
conclude, then, that since we can not locate value in the object value 
must lie in interest? It seems that it would be more reasonable to 
conclude that value is a meaningless word which we have for some 
reason continued to use. 

Suppose, however, that we do agree that we can locate value, and 
that value, as Professor Perry contends, may be defined in terms of 
interest. Will this help us to choose among the alternatives pre- 
sented at any given time? According to Professor Perry we may 
define value by saying that ‘‘x is valuable is equivalent to interest is 
taken in «’’ (ibid., p. 166). This is the definition of generic value, 
but according to Professor Perry ‘‘if one object is better than an- 
other it must be better in respect of the same condition that renders 
it good’’ and ‘‘it must also be interest which confers the amount of 
the value’’ (ibid., p. 599). Since being valuable is identical with 
being the object of interest, we may drop as unnecessary the terms 
‘‘value’’ and ‘‘valuable’’ and speak simply of objects of interest. 

Our first task will be, doubtless, to say what we mean by objects 
of interest. Combining two or three of Professor Perry’s statements 
and altering his words as little as possible, we get this definition. 
An object is the object of interest when it arouses anticipatory re- 
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sponses which coincide with the unfulfilled phases of the general 
‘“set’’ of the organism (cf., op. cit., pp. 183, 209, 313). 

We may notice that an interest may be correct or incorrect in 
that the anticipatory responses may or may not anticipate what 
actually arrives; but this has nothing to do with magnitude of the 
interest (ibid., p. 614). Interest, however, may be measured in 
three ways. We may say that the intensity of an interest is the 
‘‘ratio of the elements which are acting under the control of the 
interest, to the totality of the elements of the organism’’ (ibid., p. 
630). However, all fully aroused interests are of equal intensity. 
Though some interests become fully aroused more easily than others, 
they are more intense only when they are aroused (ibid., pp. 632- 
633). In addition to being more or less intense, an interest may 
exercise preference among the objects which are suitable to it. 
Such preference, however, is limited to an ordering of the objects 
of one interest (ibid., pp. 633 ff.). Where objects are equal in re- 
spect to the order by preference by the interests concerned, then 
the object of more intense interests is the object of more interest 
(ibid., p. 642). Intensity makes possible the comparison of the 
several phases of the same interest in the same object, and preference 
makes possible the comparison of the several objects of the same 
interest (ibid., p. 658). There is, however, no way of comparing 
the strength of two interests unless the two interests are related as 
part and whole. ‘‘To compare two ‘co-exclusive’ interests or ag- 
gregates of interests it would be necessary to establish some unit 
which could be transposed from the one to the other, and which 
would have some inherent magnitude of extent that remained un- 
altered in the process. How this is possible or conceivable in the 
case of interests, does not appear’’ (ibid., p. 646). When, however, 
an object is the object of one interest, but not of a second interest, 
whereas a second object is the object of both interests, then we can 
say that the second object is the object of more interest. Or, using 
the definition of interest, we may say that when an object causes 
anticipatory responses which are in accord with the unfulfilled 
phases of a governing set and another object causes the same antici- 
patory responses and in addition another set of anticipatory re- 
sponses which are in accord with the unfulfilled phases of another 
governing set, then the second object causes more anticipatory 
responses which are in accord with the unfulfilled phases of gov- 
erning propensities than does the first. 

These seem to be the more important statements to be made about 
interests and their objects. In making these statements Professor 
Perry talks of ‘‘better’’ and ‘‘value,’’ but obviously we have not 
left out anything in omitting these terms since they are equivalent 
to ‘‘object of interest’’ and ‘‘object of more interest.’’ 
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What conclusions may we draw? I hardly see that it is necessary 
to draw any. Governing sets will doubtless govern unless something 
else interferes; and it is doubtless true that some objects will cause 
more anticipatory responses than others. And since at last we have 
gotten rid of the troublesome term ‘‘value’’ we may go on describing 
anticipatory responses as long as they are objects which cause in us 
anticipatory responses which coincide with our general sets. 

Professor Perry, however, draws some conclusions that are sur- 
prising. He says, for instance, that ‘‘a person may be criticized as 
having succeeded or failed in that achievement of a harmonious per- 
sonality which is in principle better than a disordered and conflicting 
aggregate of interests’’ (zbid., p. 668). Of course, we must remem- 
ber that ‘‘better’’ means simply ‘‘object of more interest.’’? The 
word ‘‘criticize,’’ however, is surprising Why should we criticize 
a man who has fewer interests than he might otherwise have had? 

Again Professor Perry discusses William James’ supposition that 
we were offered a utopia on the condition that one lonely soul should 
be tortured on the far-off edge of things, and contends that the 
judgment that the good of the many does not balance the evil of 
the one is justified by the consideration that the interests of the one 
and the interests of the many are incommensurable (ibid., pp. 670 
ff.). He adds that we find a solution only when we go out to the 
lonely sufferer and bring him in. ‘‘Justify’’ and ‘‘bring him in’”’ 
are strange words to use when we are merely discussing how many 
interests are involved. So far as I can see we are back where we 
started. ‘‘The unexamined life is not fit for human living,’’ but 
have we examined life when we have enumerated the objects which 
cause anticipatory responses? Perhaps the result of our examina- 
tion is, rather, that we are not justified in using the term ‘‘justify”’ 
and that we ought not to use the term ‘‘ought.”’ 


CHARNER M. Perry. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 





THE ESTHETIC OF LEO STEIN? 


HEN the history of modern painting is written, it will be 
incomplete unless Leo Stein is given a chapter to himself, or 

at least shares a long one with Roger Fry. Those of us in America 
who grew conscious of modern art during and after the famous 
Armory Show found that consciousness awakened for the most part 
by his various articles in the New Republic, which almost alone 
among the papers written on the subject seemed clear and intelligible. 


1A discussion of The A-B-C of Aisthetics, N. Y., 1927. 
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It is not too great an exaggeration to say that his rdle has been at 
least that of Huxley to Darwinism, for although he is not a painter 
himself, he has made modern painting reasonable and furnished its 
admirers with a vocabulary for discussing it. 

Yet we have waited for fifteen years or more for a coherent pres- 
entation of his esthetics and, as most people do not read the back 
numbers of magazines, it was not until the recent publication of his 
A-B-C of A’sthetics that one knew exactly what this ‘‘authority’’ in 
painting found in the pictures he was observing. 

When one reads the classical treatises on the subject, one finds 
that they sin in one or more of the following ways. Their authors, 
like Kant and Hegel, had presumably never seen any works of art 
to speak of, or, like Schopenhauer, were biased by some strange 
metaphysical theory into the pattern of which they twisted their 
observations, or, like Lipps and Freud, had some psychological dis- 
covery in terms of which they interpreted everything else. What is 
obviously required in order to be an esthetician is a direct acquaint- 
ance with works of art, a freedom from psychological and philosophic 
prejudice, and sufficient training in psychological analysis to be 
aware of what one is observing. These qualities are preéminently 
Mr. Stein’s. His association with works of art, no one will deny. 
His one philosophic bias is an admiration for William James, of 
whom, however, he is not a ‘‘disciple.’’ His training in psycho- 
logical analysis is evident to anyone who ever talked to him or read 
his reviews of books on psychiatry. But what is an especially im- 
portant characteristic is that since he is not a professional philoso- 
pher, his writings have a freshness of attack and a sincerity which 
are almost unique, coupled with a vocabulary which is largely his 
own. One is confident that what he has discovered, he has discovered 
for himself and has not repeated ideas clipped from other men’s 
books. 

The A-B-C of Aisthetics is not only a discussion of what the 
esthetic experience is; it is also a discussion of epistemology. As a 
matter of fact, the esthetic experience turns out to be a species of 
cognition. 

Cognition deals in the main with two kinds of objects, scientific 
objects (not in Mr. Whitehead’s sense of the term) and esthetic ob- 
jects. Scientific knowledge is always assertive; its object is proposi- 
tional. Esthetic knowledge is non-assertive, non-propositional ; it is 
awareness of terms. The terms may be as complex as you choose, 
but in esthetic cognition they are unified, not in some transcendent 
sense, but perceptually. They form one perception. 


‘Let any one look at anything that lies before him on the table.” 
says Mr. Stein (p. 75 f.), ‘‘or is anywhere in the room, or outside 
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the window. Let him have it clear in mind that he is to prevent 
his attention from becoming inventorial. Let him, that is, look at 
the things before him, no matter how numerous, as a single object 
and without making a list. Let him persist in doing this for a while 
without allowing his mind to wander, or to become hypnotised. To 
get this result he must let his eyes move freely without strain, passing 
from one object to another in order to keep them together, not to 
separate them. If he succeeds in doing this, he will find what is 
before him to be a picture.’’ 


In contrast with this, science becomes the art of inferring the 
relations between things. Evidently much of its labor will be di- 
rected to the inferring of relations whick may be discovered not to 
subsist between real things at all, for the scientist is only secondarily 
interested in the application or pragmatie verification of his reason- 
ing. (Actual scientists, to be sure, do both inferring and discover- 
ing, but that is because ‘‘pure types’’ do not exist in this world.) 
Discovery is the complement of science and is the work of esthetic 
cognition. Thus esthetics in its purest form will be utterly without 
inferential activity. Whereas science will give us ‘‘comprehensive 
diagrams,’’ esthetics will give us ‘‘conecrete objects.’’ An esthetic 


object, however, comes to exist only if the interest leads to a certain 
fixation of it. The scientific man or practical discoverer does not 


usually pause at this point and the csthetic moment is for him 
merely transitional. ‘‘The ultimate abstraction made by science 
from things, is the atom in its absolute sense. The ultimate abstrac- 
tion made from things by esthetics is the symbol’’ (p. 81). 

Since Mr. Stein’s terminology is not usual to epistemological dis- 
cussion, let me restate part of the matter in more familiar language. 

The world is made up of things—whether these are physical or 
mental does not concern Mr. Stein nor us. As we know these things 
they have (a) a relationship to other things, which is most obviously 
found in practice; they are instruments, guides, references; they 
point to something not themselves. This is, of course, the feature 
that James and the instrumentalists have insisted upon. The thing 
as thus known is a sign of something else. To develop or explicate 
or interpret the ‘‘meanings’’ of these signs, is the work of science 
and scientific knowledge is knowledge of the thing as a sign. Such 
knowledge is triadic, involving not only the object and the knower, 
but the scheme of reference into which it is to be fitted. 

But things are (b) sense-data, pure objects of intuition, percep- 
tual patterns. They are thus signs whose meaning is devitalized. 
The sign thus perceived is not devoid of meaning, but its meaning is 
internal to it. ‘‘The symbol in esthetics is not a label, but a sample’? 
(p. 90). 

Behind this distinction lies what Mr. Stein calls ‘‘knowledge by 
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coordinates’’ (p. 97). Knowledge by ecérdinates consists of knowl. 
edge directly of an object as that x which is before me localized and 
identified by and through its relation to something else. Thus any 
descriptive judgment is the statement of the relation of the object 
to something else. To say, ‘‘Whales are mammals,’’ is obviously to 
relate whales to a class which is not identical with whales. This 
will always be true—except, it would seem, in propositions of iden- 
tity. But identity, says Mr. Stein (p. 249), ‘‘is nothing more than 
the possibility of substitution in a given context. For example, if 
a man is very hungry, any kind of food is the same for him as any 
other. He makes no distinction except its capacity to satisfy hunger, 
If he is only moderately hungry he will eat one thing with relish and 
another thing indifferently. The identity in the context of a fam- 
ishing state, does not hold for a condition of lessened desire. The 
same sort of thing can be applied to propositions or situations of all 
degrees of abstractness.’’ This considers, to be sure, only the ‘‘psy- 
chology’’ of identity and means that if two things serve a given 
purpose equally well, they are identical. I suppose Mr. Stein’s 
radical empiricism would prevent his discussing ontological identity 
or his granting the question any meaning. We shall not pursue the 
matter here. To resume the discussion, even in propositions of 
identity, there is knowledge by codrdinates. Codrdinate x is drawn 
through this-object-before-me, codrdinate y through the-purpose-be- 
fore-me. 

In the case of esthetic knowledge, where are the two codrdinates! 
One evidently is drawn through the object immediately before one, 
the other through the self (p. 99), ‘‘and the motive is to use the self 
as an object of cognitwe experience. People to no small extent ap- 
preciate themselves, and in esthetic experience they find their selves 
projected, and available to observation. The grounds of acceptance 
or rejection are personal grounds, for the esthetic object exists only 
by virtue of the personal relation.’’ This involves self-knowledge, 
but to know the self means again to draw the proper codrdinate. 
Since the self is a social product, the coordinate proper to knowing 
it will be drawn through that point at which the individual cuts 
across society. But that point of intersection is the individual's 
knowing of external things crossed by other people’s knowing him. 
It is a fusion of our various feeling—not yet ours—into a whole 
which is at least an object for other people. When we become 
aware of that object, we are self-conscious. 

Mr. Stein does not mean to imply that the self as object is a stable 
and static thing. He understands the fluidity of its outline and the 
general cloudiness of its detail. These are due to subjective differ- 
ences in our associates and to our lack of detachment from eelf- 
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admiration and similar attitudes. Still we achieve a relative sta- 
bility through education—not the education received in schools, how- 
ever—and hence can, if we will, know ourselves as others know us. 

When the coordinate is drawn through the self to the esthetic 
object, the object takes on or can take on some of the characters of 
the self. With reference to a chair ‘‘I can say, ‘This chair is com- 
fortable,’ or I can say, ‘Now I am comfortable’’’ (p. 105). The 
former of these remarks is a tendency towards the esthetic unison, 
the latter towards sentimentalism. It is thus that pictures and 
other esthetic objects are endowed with traits—such as beauty, joy- 
ousness, gloominess, and the like—which could not possibly belong 
to canvas, linseed oil, and ground pigments. In other words we 
project outward what used to be called ‘‘subjective states,’’ because 
we do not differentiate the various elements present in the amorphous 
conglomerate mass of feelings, perceptions, ideas, memories, which 
make up any total experience. But the projection of subjective 
states is not essential and varies among people. Some people are 
more interested in themselves than in the world and translate the 
world in terms of themselves; others are more interested in the 
world than in themselves. Their response to esthetic objects will 
depend on that. 

The question that naturally arises at this point is why people 
differ in these two directions. If the self is the intersection of the 
individual and the community, the answer will be found in the sharp- 
ness of the intersection. What does one find at that point? One 
finds a diffusion of feelings. ‘‘Some feelings are well known, and 
some are not. The most pervasive and the best known are the feel- 
ings of me, and of you, and of you-with-me, and of you-against-me. 
These are the most commonly employed of all the selective screens in 
the world, and they are employed with the greatest intensity of 
interest’? (p. 110 f.). Variations in the intensity of these feelings 
may be due to any number of maladjustments, not only between the 
individual and the community, but within the individual himself. 
But such maladjustments come about at times through the failure to 
direct feelings upon the proper perceptions. (But what causes 
that?*) Art, however, gives one a perception proper to the feeling, 
or, to use Mr. Stein’s words, ‘‘is the sample expression of the quali- 
tative character of the feeling’ (p. 116). In that sense the picture 
isa symbol. And, being a symbol, it is bound to be qualitatively 
determined by the feeling which it objectifies and hence-when com- 
pared with ‘‘real’’ objects—i.e., objects dealt with for non-personal 
ends—will be distorted. The distortion is a making of them congru- 


*Mr. Stein writes me that that is caused by ‘‘identifications’’ and will be 
discussed in his next book, to be called, Others—-Do They Exist? 
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ent with the appropriate feelings. Sometimes it is visual, sometimes 
it is other than visual. In painters like Matisse, in whom—at least 
in his fauve period—it proved such ashock to many people, distortion 
is merely the selection and combination of certain things to satisfy 
their feelings for plenitude and rhythm, but, after all, if one had a 
feeling for an inventorial exactness, there is nothing in Mr. Stein’s 
esthetics which would forbid the satisfying of such a feeling. 

It is clear that these remarks of Mr. Stein’s do not apply to the 
whole of a work of art, for the simple reason that no work of art is 
purely esthetic. The purely esthetic—like the purely scientifie— 
need no more be expected to occur than a chemically pure element 
or a perfect circle. Things are more or less esthetic. I shall not 
here state the characters of the ideally esthetic object, since I have 
already quoted at length, but shall note that one of the conclusions 
is that only the observer knows whether an object is esthetic or not. 
For every self is individual and only the individual can tell whether 
the object before him is the symbol that he understands. But one 
ean learn to see esthetically—that is, learn to see objects through 
the self as a codrdinate—and Mr. Stein describes the process at 
length. What this means in practice is that the business of critics 
is largely done away with, that is, of critics as determiners of beauty 
and ugliness. For it would seem as if standards of esthetic value 
were to become individualized as functions of the personal needs of 
the observer. Not only would the notion that there is one ‘‘law of 
beauty’’ for all works of art go by the board, but also the notion 
that one work of art must always mean the same thing to the same 
person. It would be possible, under Mr. Stein’s theory, for a pic- 
ture to acquire and lose its beauty—like human beings, though not 
entirely by the same process. 

It is perhaps this last consequence which makes Mr. Stein s0 
much more ‘‘modern’’ than most estheticians. He has definitely 
sounded the knell of absolutism in esthetics and not only said that 
there is no such thing as absolute beauty—which Stendhal said a 
hundred years ago—but he has shown why. But what is still more 
interesting is that he has injected into esthetic cognition feelings, 
memories, and all the aura of pereception—which is one of the bene- 
fits of instrumentalism—and refused to consider the esthetic object 
as an impersonal entity directly revealed to the gaze of whoever 
wishes to look upon it. That has, as everyone knows, been done in 
epistemology to a certain extent, but, probably because of the influ- 
ence of behaviorism, its full effect has never been realized. What 
Mr. Stein suggests is that the process which he has outlined as 
esthetic cognition is really the process of all knowing of objects and 
that the only difference between a work of art and a work of nature 
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—as objects of immediate knowledge—is that one is made delib- 
erately by human beings for the expression of certain feelings, 
whereas the other is discovered to be such an expression already 
made. 


GEORGE Boas. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





PROFESSOR LOVEJOY’S CARUS LECTURES 


HE Carus Lectures got away to a great start; and there were 

few if any of those who heard them who were not convinced that 
Professor Lovejoy had presented a clear, profound, and original 
analysis, not only of the epistemological problem itself, but of the 
situations in experience which generate it and of certain outstand- 
ing theories put forward to solve it. 

In the first of the three addresses, the lecturer called attention to 
the fact that the most significant philosophical discussions of the 
last twenty-five years, at least in America and England, had been con- 
cerned in general with the theory of knowledge and in particular 
with various attempts to escape from that dualism, epistemological 
and psycho-physical, which, though not explicitly formulated until 


the time of Descartes, had nevertheless functioned implicitly from 


the beginning of civilization as the normal attitude of the normal 
man. 


In the contemporary revolt against this traditional dualism G. 
KE. Moore and William James won the first skirmishes. Moore’s 
reduction of consciousness to a mere ‘‘diaphanous medium”’ of 
awareness and James’s even more radical reduction of it to a mere 
relation or context resulted in the conception of ‘‘pan-objectivism”’ 
or the doctrine that all the contents of experience are objective. 
This doctrine, whether interpreted by British neo-realists in terms 
of Moore’s non-creative awareness or by American behaviorists in 
terms of a physical organism responding physically to its environ- 
ment, is committed to a denial of both psycho-physical and epistemo- 
logical dualism. For it denies, first, that the objects of nature are 
of two kinds, mental and material, and it denies, second, that the 
contents of experience are of two kinds, subjective and objective. 

The remainder of the first lecture was devoted to setting forth 
the ineradicable differences both in intrinsic nature and in ex- 
trinsic behavior of physical things on the one hand, and of ideas on 
the other, with the conclusion that after making full allowance for 
Descartes’ exaggeration of these differences, they remain sufficiently 
grave to explain and justify the dualist’s contention that reality 
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consists of two kinds of elements, neither of which is reducible to 
the other. 

In the second lecture, Professor Lovejoy proceeded to an exposi- 
tion and criticism of ‘‘Objective Relativism.’’ He attempted to 
show that the first or extreme form of pan-objectivism had failed 
and had been abandoned by its proponents. It had been found im- 
possible to fit together in a single spatio-temporal system the welter 
of veridical, illusory, and hallucinatory objects that figure as the 
contents of our various experience-systems. All the places available 
in ordinary physical space are preémpted for occupancy by the real 
objects, electrons or what not, which scientists infer from sense- 
data. In the clean and orderly space of Newtonian physics there is 
no room for the objects of dreams and fancies. These latter must be 
given a new location in a limbo of their own. 

Confronted by this defeat, and threatened with a counter-revolu- 
tionary return of the old Cartesian minds as the only conceivable 
habitats for the disorderly rabble of sense-data, the Objective Rela- 
tivists took a new tack, and revised the conception of space itself 
so as to make locus a variable, multiple, and triadic affair instead 
of something simple and fixed. Where an object really is, is rein- 
terpreted to mean where it is with reference to this or that contezt. 
Even in the older space, the direction and degree of a body’s motion 
was determined relatively to a context and could be different and 
even opposite in sense without compromising its identity. Why not 
extend this relativity of motion and apply it to locus and date and 
thus provide within a single self-consistent and non-bifurcated sys- 
tem of nature for the totality of sensory appearances? 

It was to the exposition and criticism of the several forms of this 
second and more sophisticated phase of Objective Relativism that 
Professor Lovejoy devoted most of his time in the second and third 
of his lectures. Kemp-Smith, Russell, and Whitehead each have 
their own variant of this theme, and to each of these anti-dualistic 
epistemologies the lecturer paid his respects with characteristic cour- 
tesy and vigor. 

In each case the upshot of the criticism was the demonstration 
that the anti-bifurcationists were tainted with the very heresy 
against which they inveighed. Not only were Russell’s perspectives 
cut off from one another and from the public space as Cartesian 
souls in a Cartesian world, but even Whitehead, arch-inquisitor 
and contemner of those who bifurcate, was shown, by an analysis as 
dialectically relentless as it was affectionately respectful, to be him- 
self guilty of being a bifureator. For no matter in what way the 
objective relativists may choose to describe the relation of the con- 
tents of direct experience to the orderly system of scientific refer- 
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ents; and no matter how piously they may repeat the word ‘‘physi- 
cal’? as a characterization of the hordes of percepts, the truth 
remains—and sooner or later will appear—that the world of sense- 
data is not physical in any but a Pickwickian sense, and that the two 
worlds (of data and their referents) are marked off from each other 
by such contrasts of relational structure and behavior that their 
identification can only be made on pain of irretrievable confusion. 

One of the most effective of the lecturer’s arguments was his 
demonstration that putting the sense-data in relation to a brain 
rather than a mind, in no way mitigates the essentially subjective 
status from which they suffer and by which they stand in contrast 
to the properly physical order. The indictment of subjectivism can 
not be answered by the customary protestation on the part of the 
relativist that he does not believe in a soul or even in a mind, and 
that he interprets conscious experience purely in terms of a physical 
organism reacting physically to its physical environment. For no 
matter how mechanistic or materialistic his explanation of the per- 
ceptual process, if as the result of that process two distinct types of 
objects—things and ideas—make their appearance their duality has 
to be reckoned with. 

The one criticism of these remarkable lectures which at this time 
I should like to offer relates to the lecturer’s abuse of the human 
head as the locus of the human mind. Whether the mind be con- 
ceived scholastically as a substantive entity or postivistically as a 
bundle or stream of feelings and actions, the evidence points to 
the head as its habitat. When we can not see the whereabouts of a 
thing such as a charge or current of electricity, we locate it in the 
place from which its effects proceed. Stated in another way we 
locate an invisible thing or process in the same place as the visible 
thing with which it enjoys a maximum of co-variance. Now the 
mind and the brain possess this maximum co-variance, nor is there 
anything in the world except the brain with which the mind varies 
directly and immediately. In general, an event that happens no- 
where is an event that doesn’t happen. Mental events such as feel- 
ings, volitions, ete., do happen; and why should they not, like other 
events, be accorded a locus; and why should that locus not be chosen 
by the same methods that govern the choice of any other of the 
events that are not externally observable? The lecturer appealed 
to the fact that mental events do not appear as within the brain; but 
nothing is commoner than for things in a picture or in a mirror to 
appear in what is not their true locus. If the place where a thing 
appears is in conflict with the place where it acts and suffers, we 
unhesitatingly accord priority to the latter. Where is, is where does. 
In dealing with other people we do not hesitate to locate their 
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minds in their bodies; and the golden rule of epistemology is to do 
to our own minds what we do to the minds of our neighbors. The 
epistemological problem is the problem of how, while imprisoned 
in our organisms, we are yet able to establish a direct though epi- 
phenomenally ineffective rapport with dates and places other than 
our own,—in the lecturer’s happy phrase, ‘‘How can we go abroad 
while staying at home?’’ Why does he not realize that in this case 
‘‘home’”’ is where the head is, and that to solve the problem of cogni- 
tion, we must discover what manner of event it is that, though 
occurring now and here in my skull, can yet reveal or present an- 
other event that is outside my skull and in a time that has passed ? 

Apart from this one objection, it seemed to the present writer 
that the lectures left little to be desired in the way of clarity and 
conclusiveness. That ‘‘man is an epistemological animal’’ was 
pretty convincingly demonstrated; and one can not but hope that 
those who would laugh off the epistemological problem as ‘‘artifi- 
cial,’’ may be brought by Professor Lovejoy’s discussion to a realiza- 
tion that problems can not be disposed of by either laughter or 
neglect. In the days of scientific warfare we do not expect to make 
fall the walls of any Jericho by marching around and emitting de- 
risive shouts. Whoever would succeed in an affair in which Russell 
and Whitehead have failed to convince, will have to abandon ridicule, 
and get down to work—the same kind of careful and difficult work 
that Lovejoy has done in his Carus Lectures. 


W. P. MontaaueE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Science: The False Messiah. C. E. Ayers. Boston: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 1927. 296 pp. 


Science: the False Messiah is an announcement of heresy against 
the prevailing faith in science as the savior of mankind. Unlike 
earlier heresies of a similar kind, it seems certain to get a hearing, 
for this thing has not been done in a corner. Mr. Ayres knows that 
he is a heretic, and the style of his writing, which is vigorous, collo- 
quial, and self-conscious, enforces the point. It must be added that 
clearness is sometimes sacrificed in the interests of provocation. 

Part of the heresy which Mr. Ayres states is not new: there have 
been numerous defenders of the thesis that science has usurped the 
field of values and made claims which in the nature of the case it 
ean not fulfill. Bishop Berkeley is a familiar illustration. It is 
true that he objected to scientific materialism on the ground that it 
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could not be empirically established, but back of the objection was 
a fundamental interest in the fate of values. Yet Berkeley’s per- 
tinent criticism of scientific procedure was so closely bound up in 
presentation with his theological metaphysics that it was seriously 
obscured, and a similar fate has overtaken many subsequent analyses 
of the function of science. 

Critics of science have too frequently had a theological ax to 
grind, and the fact has obscured the validity of their defense of 
values. We may suspect that in fighting the battles of theology they 
have often been actuated by a desire to save values which seemed 
threatened by the advance of science. Such dubious champions of 
the good have rendered every champion suspect. We have needed a 
re-evaluation of science as a human endeavor and a definition of its 
field. Mr. Ayres has given both. 

There is a double difficulty in summarizing Mr. Ayres’ argument, 
for it runs a complex course and is generously illustrated with con- 
crete and vivid details, yet a statement of the central positions may 
be made, perhaps, without fundamental injustice to the book. 

Mr. Ayres believes that the modern faith in science is strictly 
analogous to the older religious faiths which it has partially super- 
seded, for, to the true believer, science is both a system of dogma and 
a power for social salvation. The truths of science constitute a 
modern folk-lore, like all folk-lore in that it is based upon authority, 
deals with mysteries, and produces miracles. 

Yet, according to Mr. Ayres’ analysis, the truths of ‘‘pure’’ 
science do not touch the central problems of life. They can not be- 
come the intellectual background of the common man, because they 
deal with facts remote from the realm of ordinary living and are 
stated in mathematical terms intelligible only to a few. Science 
has an effective place in modern life, only because of its association 
with machine technique, so that our faith in the new folk-lore is at 
bottom a faith in machines. ‘‘Modern science as distinguished from 
other bodies of folk-lore treating the sun and the stars, man and the 
elements, springs from just one source: that is, from instruments of 
precision. That is, from machines’’ (p. 57). 

Science did not produce the machine age, as is commonly sup- 
posed; on the contrary, machine technology developed in its own 
fashion and science came with it. Technical innovations, Mr. Ayres 
points out, are readily transferred from one group to another because 
their immediate usefulness is obvious and because their social con- 
sequences are unforeseen. Machines have thus insinuated themselves 
until they dominate our civilization, and even yet their conquest is 
not complete. The social effects of machine technology are now 
becoming evident in the vaunted freedom of modern civilization, 
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which is a sign of the breaking up of the old social order by the 
industrial revolution. 

The fact that modern science has developed as an adjunct of 
machine technology has been overlooked, Mr. Ayres believes, with 
the result that the conflict between religion and science has been mis- 
takenly regarded as a clash between rival sets of ideas. Both the- 
ologians and scientists have employed themselves, therefore, in the 
attempt to find a means of intellectual adjustment between the two. 
Mr. Ayres reviews the various solutions offered, from the early 
dualism involved in the phrase, rendering unto Caesar, down to the 
most recent attempts to make religion scientific. 

He finds the central episode in the reconciliation of theology and 
science in the field of philosophy. Modern metaphysics, with its 
attempt to ‘‘penetrate behind the beyond,’’ can be judged only as 
representing the effort of the modern intellect to square theology 
with science. The result is either a dualism, like that of Kant, in 
which spiritual truths are relegated to a separate realm where they 
are safe and ineffectual, or a monism, a philosophy of the Absolute, 
a meaningless abstraction in which all opposites are reconciled. 
Hither saves theology from all the possible attacks of science, but 
neither offers a God for worship or salvation. ‘‘Metaphysics is the 
sarcophagus of the spiritual life. Within it our ancient and cher- 
ished folk-lore lies embalmed. The art is perfect. Its product is 
a mummy, swathed in rich symbolic trappings, but quite dead’’ 
(p. 174). 

In a chapter called ‘‘Science Betrays Religion,’’ Mr. Ayres pays 
his respects to those contemporary scientists who feel called upon 
to stress the incompleteness of science, and to suggest that in re- 
ligion there is still ‘‘room for faith in the territory of the un- 
known.”’ 

‘‘When, therefore, we are told that ‘science is not complete,’ 
that ‘there is still room for faith,’ we feel that the suggestion is 
disingenuous, to say the least. Incomplete science no doubt is, but 
not in such a fashion as to lead any one to go behind it to an 
antique and alien ceremonial. On the contrary, the major premise 
of science is its undisputed jurisdiction over all our actions. ... 
The foundation of all mechanics is the axiom that every bullet finds 
its mark, and the corollary that bullet holes are made only by 
bullets. In this technology, what lever, pray, does deity manipu- 
late? Obviously, none whatever; nor do the new ‘discoveries’ re- 
quire any re-assignment of the levers’’ (p. 200). 

And, finally, Mr. Ayres deals with the common supposition that 
we may ultimately control society through science. In answer to 
that hope, he points out with much energy that the laws of science 
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are ‘‘descriptions, never prescriptions.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘the prob- 
lems of civilization . . . are questions of what we want to achieve. 
Science has devised no technique of solving them’’ (p. 232). We 
shall have to select the goals toward which we would move without 
the help of science, and those goals will be determined by our 
habitual desires. Science can furnish only the means, and it can 
not always be depended upon even for that. Nor can we hope that 
we may escape our habitual predispositions by developing the 
scientific temper, the habit of intelligence, for, since habits are 
essential to social organization, the experimental attitude must be 
ruled out, except for the few. | 

We may look forward, then, Mr. Ayres believes, to a world 
ruled by scientists of an executive turn of mind, opposed to innova- 
tion, interested in maintaining the status quo. 

Only a limited evaluation of so comprehensive an argument can 
be made, unless a second book be written, for the author has touched 
most of the aspects of contemporary belief and custom. Mr. Ayres’ 
classification of modern science as folk-lore brings out vividly the 
obvious fact that the popular attitude toward science is uncritical, 
a fact clear enough after the point is once made. The classification 
is enlightening. It is enlightening, also, to have so clear a state- 
ment, even in polemical terms, that much of modern metaphysics 
has been an interested attempt to justify an accepted folk-lore. It 
is easy to share Mr. Ayres’ scorn for the lack of ingenuousness in 
the apologists among the scientists. And it is refreshing to find a 
book which states so clearly the thesis that the determination of 
values can not be left wholly to science. 

By way of making these points, however, Mr. Ayres seems to 
become involved in an additional criticism of science which is ir- 
relevant to the main issue. There are ambiguities here which def- 
initely play into the hands of the obscurantists whom the author 
dislikes so heartily, for there is, entangled in his valid criticism of 
science as a human endeavor, a criticism of it as a description of 
natural events, and this later seems neither clear, nor, to borrow 
Mr. Ayres’ word, quite ingenuous. 

Mr. Ayres appears to say, at least to suggest, that there is not 
much choice from the standpoint of accuracy between the kind of 
description offered by science and that found in the older folk-lore. 
One kind of verification is about as good as another. 

This suggestion runs all through the discussion of science as folk- 
lore. There is a point in classifying science in that way, since it is 
like the old folk-lores in so far as it is believed upon authority and 
trusted for salvation. But is it like them in all other ways except 
in actual content? Mr. Ayres certainly suggests that it is. We 
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must not, he insists, object to calling science folk-lore on the ground 
that it is proved. For the old folk-lore also can be proved, in its 
own appropriate way. The pangs of childbirth prove the legend of 
creation, with Jehovah’s dictum, In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children. But, we may object, the fact may be accounted for by 
some other legend, that of evolution, for example. Mr. Ayres’ an- 
swer is that the same objection may be brought equally well against 
evolution; there are other explanations which will do as well or 
better. What, then, is the conclusion? ‘‘No fact,’’ he says, ‘‘ever 
obliges anyone to invent a theory, or to believe one and not another. 
People believe theories and legends and all sorts of folk-lore for other 
reasons’’ (p. 25). And the chief reason, he adds, is familiarity. 

But, surely, the fact that an isolated phenomenon may be ac- 
counted for equally well by either of two theories does not mean that 
the theories are of equal accuracy. It may be true that no single fact, 
taken out of context, makes it necessary to prefer one theory to an- 
other, but it is certainly true that one fact may invalidate a theory 
and a group of facts usually obliges us to believe one theory and not 
another. That is the crux of verification. 

In the same paragraph in which he suggests that verifications are 
all of an equal value, Mr. Ayres says, ‘‘The facts are what they are; 
and rather more so: there are always more facts which do not fit the 
theories, and about which we do not hear so much—until a new theory 
has been invented into which those erring facts do fit’’ (p. 25). 
That is, he recognizes that there is a difference in degrees of com- 
prehensiveness in different theories. After all, isn’t this what the 
scientist means when he says that the theory of evolution is more 
accurate than the legend of creation? May we not say, quite con- 
sistently, that the new folk-lore is more nearly proved than the old? 

The confusing suggestion that one theory is as good as another 
comes out again when Mr. Ayres says that the axioms of mathe- 
matics are wholly arbitrary, and after a reference to Einstein, con- 
cludes ‘‘there is no reason whatever for preferring one definition to 
another, except that it is what we are accustomed to’’ (p. 29). This 
is true enough, of course, if we are talking about pure mathematics. 
But it seems fair to assume that Mr. Ayres means something more 
than this, for he refers to the use of non-Euclidean geometry in 
Einsteinian physics, and his discussion is part of an argument de- 
signed to prove that the axioms of any folk-lore are arbitrary. If he 
intends to say that the selection of a mathematical system for use in 
formulating laws of physical objects is wholly arbitrary, his very 
reference to Einstein disproves his point. Non-Euclidean geometry 
is use for the formulation of physical laws, because, in some areas, 
at least, the behavior of things demands it. And certainly, here, it 
can not be said that familiarity is a determining factor. 
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Mr. Ayres might agree to all of this, but the effect of his writing 
is to suggest that even in its own field the statements of science are 
of doubtful validity. Now, while the concepts of modern science 
need examination, there is nothing to warrant us in supposing that 
the fundamental scientific techniques will be superseded by radically 
different methods. Mr. Ayres has insisted that there is nothing in 
the incompleteness of science which justifies a return to an antique 
and alien ceremonial. We might add that there is nothing in the 
inaccuracy of science which justifies a return to the kinds of proof 
which have supported our religious folk-lore. 

The distinction between science as a description of facts and 
science as human activity is important. Criticism of one need not 
involve the other, and to confuse the two, as Mr. Ayres seems to do, 
is fatal to understanding. There is at present a much-needed criti- 
cism of science in its first aspect, an examination of the concepts of 
modern science with a view to greater accuracy and the elimination 
of the extraneous metaphysical load which many of those concepts 
bear. The work of Bertrand Russell, Whitehead, and Bridgman 
show the complexity of that task. 

The criticism of science as human activity is a fair field for the 
humanist, and it is here that Mr. Ayres’ book is valuable. Where 
it encroaches on the other field it contributes to confusion rather than 
enlightenment. 


Mary Suaw KuyPers. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


The Social Basis of Consciousness. TricANt Burrow. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Ine. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1927. Pp. xviii + 256. 


The reader who has the hardihood to grapple with a difficult 
style, mystifying terminology, and speculative premises will find in 
this book an interesting extension of Freudian psychology. After 
sixteen years devoted to psychoanalytic work, Dr. Burrow has 
come to view the neurosis as a social rather than as an individual 
phenomenon. He maintains that what is commonly accepted as 
normal indicates a disease-process no less than do the reactions pre- 
sented by the individual neurosis; and that the unwitting psycho- 
analyst who accepts as normal the sexual attitudes of a conventional 
and organized society stands quite as much in need of being psycho- 
analyzed as does his patient. 

Normality is neurotic, according to Burrow. It hes its repres- 
sions and substitutions, its secret symbols and equivocations. The 
origin of the disease does not lie in sexual repressions, as the Freud- 
ians contend, but in the notion of ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ as im- - 
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posed by a conventionalized society. An enforced superstition of 
‘*good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ is foisted upon the child by self-seeking adults 
whose real motive is to further their own ends. By means of the 
notion of right and wrong, which is essentially a pretense, the 
child is tricked into complicity with the prevalent code about him. 
Soon the child learns to adopt this self-same reaction of pretense, 
and to interpret morality from the point of view of personal ad- 
vantage. Thus, according to Burrow, is born a sense of separative- 
ness and self-reference which is fundamentally at odds with the nat- 
ural organic and affective basis of life. 

Burrow believes that man is primarily social and secondarily in- 
dividual. For him the ‘‘original, inherent, organic life that is the 
underlying essence of two individuals is common and _ identical. 
However different spatially, traditionally, and characterologically, 
there is between them the essential bond of an inherent continuity, 
of an organic confluence.’’ The external and spatial characteristics 
that demarcate individuals from one another are purely incidental; 
fundamentally there exists no separativeness, no discrimination be- 
tween them. Self-consciousness, the awareness of self as against 
other selves, and the ego-centrie striving which this awareness en- 
tails, are, in Burrow’s opinion, the result of an artificial moral code. 

He contends that the child in his earliest infancy is equipped to 
live spontaneously and without awareness of ulterior motives. But 
with command and reproof, reflected in the pretense of ‘‘right’’ and 
‘‘wrong,’’ an element of ulterior self-seeking is artificially intro- 
duced. Owing to interdiction and the rebuff of spontaneous impulse 
the child’s real affective life is replaced by an ‘‘artificial cosmogeny 
whose outline is limited to only two components, namely, the self 
plus the immediate interest to the self as derived from other selves.”’ 
In this manner is obtruded ‘‘self-consciousness, self-interest, or that 
separation from its basic continuum that is incidental to the inter- 
ruption of the organism’s essential life.’’ This condition Burrow 
regards as nothing other than a ‘‘dissociation’’ of consciousness, and 
life in our present thralldom to the ideal of ‘‘normality’’ is 
throughout a dissociation. 

Burrow maintains that because of this tampering with native im- 
pulse life comes to be lived according to a picture—the picture of 
society’s conventional notion of normality—rather than according 
to its own spontaneous demands. Normality makes neuroties of us 
all. The individual is called upon to worship this picture, to sub- 
scribe to the idolatry of self. Ags a ‘‘normal’’ person he is moved 
by a pathological urge of ulterior self-seeking. He must helplessly 
strive to enhance his own individuality, and thereby he serves only 
to alienate himself further from the natural ‘‘unitary mode’’ of 
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life. Some people, it is true, rebel at this conduct, and these are 
summarily diagnosed as ‘‘neurotic.’’ Burrow thinks it is these 
neurotics who really show signs of health. Mankind as a whole 
goes on bowing before the false god of normality, and therefore is 
more neurotic than the individual patient. 

Even sex is in the toils of a bogus ‘‘normality,’’ according to 
Burrow. In society at large the natural sex impulse has been dis- 
placed by ‘‘sexuality.’’? Because of the spurious image of ‘‘good’’ 
and ‘‘bad’’ the ‘‘organie and inherent impulse of mating’’ is seen 
wholly from the point of view of personal self-interest. Free and 
natural expression is marred by this ‘‘secret element of personal 
advantage and disadvantage.’’ 

Accordingly, for Burrow, sexuality is really auto-sexuality, and 
the common distinction between hetero- and homosexuality is purely 
fictitious. As long as the individual aims only at temporary self- 
appeasement the adjustment known as heterosexuality still remains 
merely an instrument for the gratification of auto-centric desires. 
As opposed to sexuality, with its self-reflexive and therefore auto- 
erotic and ego-sexual expression, stands what Burrow regards as the 
natural sex impulse. This is a ‘‘spontaneous, effortless, and ron- 
personal conjugation of the organismie poles comprising male and 
female.’ It is the ‘‘permanent self-realization of a mutual co- 
ordination.’’ It follows that the psychoanalyst who tries to solve 
sexual perplexities by steering his patient (or shall we say victim?) 
into the beaten paths of normality is himself the prey to ‘‘uncon- 
scious sexuality.’ 

Now, since mankind is so ridden by a ‘‘social unconscious,’’ and 
its vaunted normality is but a neurosis, wherein lies the cure? On 
this point the book could be more explicit, but we are led to infer 
the answer. The militant psychoanalyst is faced with a delicate 
problem. He must free the patient from his sense of ‘‘separative- 
ness’’ and isolation; relieve him of his burden of self-conscious, com- 
petitive striving; tear down the sinister picture of normality; and 
put the patient at one with life in its organic, spontaneous, affective 
reality. The patient must be taught, in short, to live ‘‘from within 
outward.’’ To effect this end Burrow suggests a method of group 
analysis, but on the details of this method he is rather vague. It 
would seem also that a perfect cure must entail the re-eduéation of 
all mankind. For what would it avail the patient to live ‘‘from 
Within outward’’ when all the rest of the world lives ‘‘from without 
inward’? ? , 

This review will not attempt to give a criticism of Burrow’s 
major hypothesis. The reader can take it or leave it as he sees fit. 
No doubt the student of child psychology will object that infant be- 
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havior is self-centered long before its ‘‘unitary mode’’ of com. 
munistic impulse has been debauched by parental moral sermons, 
It might well be argued that the notion of right and wrong has 
arisen as the result of human self-seeking, rather than being its 
cause. Others will inquire what is meant by the primary ‘‘ organic 
and affective confluence’’ which underlies the humanity of us all, 
but let these go off to ponder by themselves over the ‘‘organic unity 
of function that pertains biologically to the infant psyche.’’ The 
hard-headed experimentalist in psychology (let him beware of this 
book) will ask in vain for empirical evidence, for exact definition 
of terms, for an intelligibly formulated working hypothesis. Those 
whose religion is the ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ will protest that Bur- 
row’s program goes counter to a fundamental law of nature. Per. 
haps the most strenuous objections will come from the psychoanalysts 
themselves; for the view presented in this book does not lend itself 
well to commercial exploitation. 

The volume as a whole contains many features which can only be- 
wilder the reader. One looks in vain for systematic summary state- 
ments of the author’s essential point of view. The reader frequently 
finds himself in a position analogous to that of wrestling with an 
eel. Before he has succeeded in laying hold of the point at issue 
the exposition has moved on to another phase. Consider, for example, 
this italicised summation: ‘‘By normality I mean the consensus 
comprising the personal absolute vested in the unconscious of the 
collective mind determining the social average.’’ A statement of 
this kind is somewhat disconcerting, to say the least. 

Another difficulty lies in the lack of definition of terms. Much 
of the Freudian vocabulary is taken over bodily with no attempt to 
clear its mysteries. ‘‘Consciousness’’ and ‘‘unconsciousness’’ flit 
from one apparent meaning to another with utter abandon. There 
is a ‘‘social unconscious’’ as well as an ‘‘individual unconscious”’; 
there is a ‘‘collective unconscious’’ and an ‘‘amalgamated uncon- 
scious.”’ We are told that ‘‘unconsciousness is diversity of outer 
aspect in contrast with the concentration of consciousness and per- 
sonality in its inner confluence.’’ In an ‘‘organismic’’ view, ‘‘dif- 
ferentiation is unconsciousness’’ and at the same time the ‘‘reper- 
cussion of consciousness is the essence of man’s unconsciousness.” 
It is ‘‘unconsciousness within unconsciousness . . . unconsciousness 
unconscious that is the baffling complicity within our self-dissocia- 
tion.’’ One has an ‘‘unconscious mate.’’ One achieves self-duplica- 
tion in his ‘‘unconsciously begotten offspring.’’ In marriage ‘‘two 
unconscious elements have been merged into one unconscious é2- 
tity.’’ And, as a final stroke, ‘‘it is the secrecy of unconsciousness 
that is the backbone of unconsciousness.’’ One is tempted to re- 
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mark that the Freudian unconscious, like Santa Claus and the 
stork that brings such nice babies, is so convenient and yet so hard 
to define! 

Nor should one try to probe the inscrutable ‘‘preconscious.’’ 
For are we not told that it ‘‘pertains biologically to the infant 
psyche’’; that it is the ‘‘matrix of mental life’’; that behind man 
lie the ‘‘fictitious decoys of a phantastic and immemorial precon- 
scious,’’ and that animals have preserved this ‘‘preconscious mode’’ 
of life? Is it not clear that ‘‘monotheism is a sublimation of the 
preconscious mode’’ just as dualistic theism is a ‘‘sublimation of 
an irreconcilable unconscious mode’’? Could anything be more 
simple? Perhaps the reader is curious also to know what, after all, 
in the ‘‘social basis of consciousness.’’ Let him turn to Burrow’s 
book and find, after prolonged throes of careful study, that the 
answer remains a solemn mystery. 

In this bewilderment one should not lose sight of the author’s 
major thesis. The writer’s mystifying phraseology is somewhat 
compensated by a consistent adherence to his central theme. The 
book speaks throughout with a modesty and sincerity that at once 
invite the reader’s sympathy, and it is singularly free from the 
muck-raking that characterizes the usual run of Freudian litera- 
ture. The author’s arraignment of present-day psychoanalytic 
method, his indictment of the self-conscious and ego-centric striving 
that pervades our social life, and his contention that normality is a 
neurosis born of moral pretense and sham will no doubt provoke 
the interest of a large circle of readers. 


ARTHUR JERSILD. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Pour le Centenaire du Romantisme. ErRNeEst SEILLIERE. Paris: Ed- 
uard Champion. 1927. Pp. 311. 


Under the guise of philosophical and literary criticism Ernest 
Seilliére in his Pour le Centenaire du Romantisme has indulged in 
his favorite sport of heresy hunting. Some idea of his ever-increas- 
ing gusto for the chase may be had from the fact that this is his 
forty-first work—not counting the uncollected articles—purporting 
to be on the history of Romanticism, and which in reality is a polemic 
against it. Almost half of these works have been published since 
1919, 

Most of the chapters consist of reviews previously printed in the 
Journal des Débats. Owing to the amount and haste of his produc- 
tion, the style shows signs of slipshod thinking. Here is an example, 
in which he is criticising the writing in a poem by Sainte-Beuve: 
“... si le caractére de Jean y est dessiné de facon subtile, ou - 
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méme difficilement intelligiblhe—comme le poéte en convient lui- 
méme—il offre des nuances psychologiques fort délicates et subtiles.’’ 
‘« . . if Jean’s character is drawn in a subtle manner, or even in 
one that is difficult to understand at times—as the poet himself 
admits—it gives fine psychological shadings that are delicate and 
subtle.’’ The reader is not certain whether the words, ‘‘even in one 
that is difficult to understand’’ are meant as a compliment or not; 
but he is certain that if a thing is subtle, it is subtle. 

One of the chief errors of the book is the unwarranted extension 
of the meaning of the term ‘‘Romanticism,’’ until it includes every- 
thing distasteful to the author; another is the confusion of lyricism 
with dogma. Only thus does the huntsman succeed in finding suf- 
ficient quarry.’ 

One soon discovers that Baron Seilliére’s ideas are warped by the 
following biases: clericalism, nationalism, and the social and ethical 
prejudices of his class, that of the ultra-traditionalists. Let us briefly 
examine his methods and beliefs. Common terms such as mysticism, 
psychology, and imperialism are used continually with a private 
meaning. Many philosophers, particularly since Kant, imagine that 
originality consists in inventing a vocabulary. Seilliére refers to 
his own special language as his ‘‘ vocabulaire théorique.’’ Once his 
thoughts have been translated into everyday speech, they are found 
to be neither very new nor very sound. 

The basis of his system is ‘‘]’impérialisme,’’ by which he means 
the desire for domination. Owing to ‘‘original sin’’ man, according 
to Seilliére, in fundamentally bad, selfish, and unreasonable. In 
his struggle for power man becomes a mystic and turns to the super- 
natural for an ally. All varieties of mysticism are evil save that of 
the Church, for it alone, he says, is founded on reason and experi- 
ence. 

The best chapter in the book is one in which he helps lay the 
ghosts of spiritualism. It is a restatement of Maeterlinck. Another 
interesting chapter is the one on Treitschke, the leading exponent of 
‘*Gott mit uns.’’ Seilliére, who also mingles religion with national- 
ism, is at least consistent in his admiration for him. 

When one considers that the urge behind the writings of Seilliére 
and his group is religious, moralistic, and political, one is puzzled to 
see why so much of their effort is spent in trying to destroy the 
literary reputations of the Romanticists; all the more since Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand, Hugo, Balzac, and others whom they bitterly attack, 
were defenders of religion. The reason becomes obvious when one 

1Cf., Barbara Matulka, A Defence of Romanticism, in the ‘‘series of 


publications of the Institut des Etudes Francaises of Columbia University. In 
print. 
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reflects that they were either unorthodox or became backsliders, 
renegades. 

From the very outset the polities and religion of the Romanticists 
were looked upon askance. In vain Hugo declared in the preface to 
his first book of poems: ‘‘The history of mankind shows no poetry 
save that which has been conceived and judged from the pinnacle 
of monarchistie and religious beliefs.’’ Count Frayssinious, Bishop 
of Hermopolis and Academician, saw danger for the Church and 
State in the war waged against the principle of authority, even 
literary authority; and he pointed out the identity of interests of 
Catholicism and the Monarchy with Neo-classicism, and condemned 
the Romanticists for their ‘‘bad taste and evil doctrines.”’ 

It is amusing to see whom Seilliére admires, after seeing him take 
pot shots at many of the best modern French writers. He char- 
acterizes as a ‘‘ beautiful novel’’ ‘‘a beautiful narrative,’’ La Maison, 
by Henri Bordeaux, who is a sort of Mrs. Humphry Ward of con- 
temporary French fiction. Mrs. Ward herself is cited as a faithful 
depicter of modern English society and a true prophet of its future, 
while Thomas Hardy is a bad author, and ‘‘an enemy of society.”’ 

Once more ‘‘La Bataille Romantique’’ is being waged by Seilliére 
and his allies, Charles Maurras and Léon Daudet of the Clerical and 
Royalist paper, L’Action Francaise. As far as literature is con- 
cerned the battle was fought and won a century ago by the fresh- 
ness and vigor of much of the work of the Romanticists over the 
still-born writings of the Neo-classicists. The importance of Pour 
le Centenaire lies in its being the expression of the reactions of a 
small but noisy minority in French political thought. 


Irvina Brown. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The publication, Comparative Psychology Monographs, has been 
taken over by the Johns Hopkins Press, and will be issued hereafter 
under the managing editorship of Knight Dunlap. The Board of 
Editors consists of J. E. Anderson for child psychology; H. A. Carr 
for the lower vertebrates; W. S. Hunter for general human prob- 
lems; A. V. Kidder for racial studies; S. O. Mast for invertebrates; 
and R. M. Yerkes for the primates. Manuscripts offered will be re- 
ferred to the appropriate editor immediately, and will be considered 
for publication only after being approved by him. 





